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The 


he  Conqueror 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE 


ISS  WINIFRED  GOODE 
sat  in  her  garden  in  the 
shade  of  a  cHpped  yew,  an 
unopened  novel  on  her  lap, 
and  looked  at  the  gabled 
front  of  the  Tudor  house  that  was  hers, 
and  had  been  her  family's  for  many 
generations.  In  that  house,  Duns  Hall, 
in  that  room  beneath  the  southermost 
gable,  she  had  been  born.  From  that 
house,  save  for  casual  absences  rarely  ex- 
ceeding a  month  in  duration,  she  had 
never  stirred.  All  the  drama,  such  as  it 
was,  of  her  life  had  been  played  in  that 
house,  in  that  garden.  Up  and  down  the 
parapeted  stone  terrace  walked  the  ghosts 
of  all  those  who  had  been  dear  to  her 
■ — her  father,  a  vague  but  cherished  mem- 
ory;  a  brother  and  a  sister  who  had  died 
during  her  childhood;  her  mother,  dead 
three  years  since,  to  whose  invalid  and 
somewhat  selfish  needs  she  had  devoted 
all  her  full  young  womanhood.  Another 
ghost  walked  there,  too ;  but  that  was  the 
ghost  of  the  living — a  young  man  who 
had  kissed  and  ridden  away,  twenty 
years  ago.  He  had  kissed  her  over  there, 
under  the  old  wistaria  arbour  at  the  end 
of  the  terrace.  What  particular  meaning 
he  had  put  into  the  kiss,  loverly,  brotherly, 
cousinly,  friendly — for  they  had  played 
together  all  their  young  lives,  and  were 
distantly  connected — she  had  never  been 
able  to  determine.  In  spite  of  his  joy  at 
leaving  the  lethargic  country'  town  of 
Dunsfield  for  America,  their  parting  had 
been  sad  and  sentimental.  The  kiss,  at 
any  rate,  had  been,  on  his  side,  one  of 
sincere  affection — an  affection  proven 
afterwards  by  a  correspondence  of  twenty 
years.  To  her  the  kiss  had  been — well, 
the  one  and  only  kiss  of  her  life,  and  she 


had  treasured  it  in  a  neat  little  sacred 
casket  in  her  heart.  Since  that  far-off 
day  no  man  had  ever  showed  an  inclina- 
tion to  kiss  her,  which,  in  one  way,  was 
strange,  as  she  had  been  pretty  and  gentle 
and  laughter-loving,  qualities  attractive  to 
youths  in  search  of  a  mate.  But  in  an- 
other way  it  was  not  strange,  as  mate- 
seeking  youths  are  rare  as  angels  in  Duns- 
field,  beyond  whose  limits  Miss  Goode 
had  seldom  strayed.  Her  romance  had 
been  one  kiss,  the  girlish  dreams  of  one 
man.  At  first,  when  he  had  gone  for- 
tune-hunting in  America,  she  had  fancied 
herself  broken-hearted;  but  time  had 
soon  touched  her  with  healing  fingers. 
Of  late,  freed  from  the  slavery  of  a 
querulous  bedside,  she  had  grown  in  love 
with  her  unruffled  and  delicately  ordered 
existence,  in  which  the  only  irregular 
things  were  her  herbaceous  borders,  be- 
tween which  she  walked  like  a  prim 
school-mistress  among  a  crowd  of  bright 
but  unruly  children.  She  had  asked  noth- 
ing more  from  life  than  what  she  had — • 
her  little  duties  in  the  parish,  her  little 
pleasures  in  the  neighborhood,  her  good 
health,  her  old  house,  her  trim  lawns,  her 
old-fashioned  garden,  her  black  cocker 
spaniels.  As  it  was  at  forty,  she  thought, 
so  should  it  be  till  the  day  of  her  death. 

But  a  month  ago  had  come  turmoil. 
Roger  Orme  announced  his  return.  For- 
tune-making in  America  had  tired  him. 
He  was  coming  home  to  settle  down  for 
good  in  Dunsfield,  in  the  house  of  his 
fathers.  This  was  Duns  Lodge,  whose 
forty  acres  marched  with  the  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  Duns  Hall.  The  two  places 
were  known  in  the  district  as  "The 
Lodge"  and  "The  Hall."  About  a  cen- 
tury since,  a  younger  son  of  The  Hall 
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rsity  of  fate,  it  seemed  to  the  wife 
she  and  this  strange  girl  were  united 
y  some  secret  bond  which  George  could 
not  share — ^by  the  bond  of  woman's  im- 
memorial disillusionment. 

"I  wouldn't  have  had  you  hurt  for 
worlds,  Margaret,"  said  George,  bend- 
ing over  her.  The  old  gentle  voice,  the 
old  possessive  and  complacent  look  in  his 
sleepy  blue  eyes,  recalled  her  v/ardering 
senses.  **If  I  could  only  make  you  see 
that  there  wasn't  anything  in  it." 

She  gazed  up  at  him  wearily.  The  ex- 
citement of  discovery,  the  exaltation,  the 
anguish,  had  ebbed  away,  leaving  only 
gray  emptiness.  She  had  lost  more  than 
love,  more  than  happiness,  for  she  had 
lost  her  belief  in  life. 


"If  there  had  been  anything  in  it,  I 
might  be  able  to  understand,"  she  re- 
plied. 

He  surveyed  her  with  gloomy  severity. 
"Hang  it  all!  You  act  as  if  you  wanted 
me  to  be  in  love  with  her."  Then  his 
face  cleared  as  if  by  magic.  "You're  tired 
out,  Margaret  and  you're  nervous. 
There's  Winters  now.  You  must  try  to 
eat  a  good  dinner." 

Anxious,  caressing,  impatient  to  have 
the  discussion  end  and  dinner  begin,  he 
stooped  and  lifted  her  in  his  arms.  For 
an  instant  she  lay  there  without  moving, 
and  in  that  instant  her  gaze  passed  from 
his  face  to  the  red  lilies  and  the  uncur- 
tained window  beyond. 

Outside  the  leaves  were  falling. 


MARVELS  OF  THE  MOON 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  towns  on  the  Moon:  traveling  towns  and  sedentary  towns. 
In  the  traveling  towns,  each  house  is  built  of  very  light  wood,  and  placed  on  a  plat- 
form, beneath  the  four  corners  of  which  great  wheels  are  fixed.  When  the  time 
arrives  for  a  voyage  to  the  seaside  or  the  forest,  for  a  change  of  air,  the  townspeople  hoist 
vast  sails  on  the  roofs  of  their  dweUings,  and  sail  away  toward  the  new  site. 

In  the  sedentary  towns,  the  houses  are  made  with  great  strong  screws  running  from 
the  cellars  to  the  roofs,  which  enable  them  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  discretion.  The 
depth  of  the  cellar  is  equal  to  the  height  of  every  house;  in  winter,  the  whole  structure 
is  lowered  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  in  spring,  it  is  lifted  up  again  by  means  of 
the  screw. 

Owing  to  the  father's  neglect,  the  house  in  which  we  were  staying  could  not  set  sail 
until  the  next  day,  so  our  host  sent  for  a  doctor,  who  prescribed  what  foods  I  should 
smell  and  what  kind  of  bed  I  should  lie  in. 

"But  I  am  not  sick!"  I  said  to  the  Man  of  the  Sun. 

"If  you  were,"  he  replied,  "the  doctor  would  not  have  been  sent  for.  On  the  Moon, 
doctors  are  not  paid  to  cure  men,  but  to  keep  them  in  good  health." 

"I  wish,"  I  said,  "that  you  could  get  him  to  order  me  a  dozen  roasted  larks  instead 
of  the  mere  smell  of  them.    I  should  like  to  taste  some  real  food  just  for  a  change." 

"Are  those  the  kind  of  birds  you  mean?"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  great  swarm  of  larks 
winging  high  in  the  sky. 

I  replied  that  they  were,  and  he  shot  at  them,  and  thirty  larks  tumbled  over  at  our 
feet,  not  merely  dead,  but  plucked,  seasoned,  and  roasted. 

"You  see,"  said  my  host,  "we  mix  our  gunpowder  and  shot  with  a  certain  composition 
that  cooks  as  well  as  kills." 

In  sober  truth,  I  have  never  tasted  on  earth  anything  so  deliciously  roasted. 

Then  I  was  conducted  to  a  little  room,  strewn  with  fine  orange  blossoms  three  feet 
deep.  The  Men  of  the  Moon  alwa^^s  sleep  on  these  soft,  thick  heaps  of  fragrant  flowers. 
Four  servants  undressed  me  and  greatly  rubbed  my  limbs,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was 
fast  asleep. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  w^as  awakened  by  the  Man  of  the  Sun,  who  said: 

"I  know  you  are  anxious  to  return  to  your  Earth  and  relate  all  the  strange  things 

you  have  seen  on  the  Moon.    You  may  read  this  book  while  I  prepare  you  for  your 

journey." 

The  book  was  a  most  extraordinary  object.  It  was  a  kind  of  machine,  full  of  deli- 
cate springs  and  looked  like  a  clock.  In  order  to  read  it,  you  used  not  your  eyes,  but 
your  ears.  For  on  touching  the  spring,  it  began  to  speak  like  a  man.  It  was  a  history 
of  the  Sun,  and  I  was  still  listening  when  my  companion  returned. 

"I  am  now  ready,"  he  said.    "On  what  part  of  the  Earth  would  you  like  to  land?" 
"In  Italy,"  I  said,  "that  will  save  me  the  cost  of  traveling  to  Rome,  a  city  I  have 
alwa3^s  longed  to  see." 

Taking  me  in  his  arms,  the  Man  of  the  Sun  rose  swiftly  up  from  the  Moon  and 
carried  me  across  the  intervening  space  and  dropped  me  rather  roughly  on  a.  hill  near 
Rome.    When  I  turned  to  expostulate  with  him,  I  found  he  had  disappeared. 

Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
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had  married  a  daughter  of  The  Lodge, 
whence  the  remote  tie  of  consanguinity 
between  Winifred  Goode  and  Roger 
Orme.  The  Lodge  had  been  let  on  lease 
for  many  years,  but  now  the  lease  had 
fallen  in  and  the  tenants  gone.  Roger 
had  arrived  in  England  yesterday.  A  tele- 
gram had  bidden  her  expect  him  that 
afternoon.  She  sat  in  the  garden  expect- 
ing him,  and  stared  wistfully  at  the  old 
grey  house,  a  curious  fear  in  her  eyes. 
,  Perhaps,  if  freakish  chance  had  not 
brought  Mrs.  Donovan  to  Dunsfield  on  a 
visit  to  the  Rector,  a  day  or  two  after 
Roger's  letter,  fear — foolish,  shameful, 
sickening  fear — might  not  have  had  so 
.dominant  a  place  in  her  anticipation  of 
his  homecoming.  Mrs.  Donovan  was  a 
contemporary,  a  Dunsfield  girl,  who  had 
married  at  nineteen  and  gone  out  with 
her  husband  to  India.  Winifred  Goode 
remembered  a  gipsy  beauty  riotous  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  In  the  Rector's  draw- 
ing-room she  met  a  grey-haired,  yellow- 
skinned,  shrivelled  caricature,  and  she 
looked  in  the  woman's  face  as  in  a  mir- 
ror of  awful  truth  in  which  she  herself 
was  reflected.  From  that  moment  she 
had  known  no  peace.  Gone  was  her 
placid  acceptance  of  the  footprints  of  the 
years,  gone  her  old-maidish  pride  in 
dainty,  old-maidish  dress.  She  had  mixed 
little  with  the  modern  world,  and  held  to 
old-fashioned  prejudices  which  prescribed 
the  outward  demeanor  appropriate  to  each 
decade.  One  of  her  earliest  memories 
was  a  homely  saying  of  her  father's — 
which  had  puzzled  her  childish  mind  con- 
siderably— as  to  the  absurdity  of  sheep 
being  dressed  lamb  fashion.  Later  she 
understood  and  cordially  agreed  with  the 
dictum.  The  Countess  of  Ingleswood, 
the  personage  of  those  latitudes,  at  the 
age  of  fifty  showed  the  flufify  golden  hair 
and  peach-bloom  cheeks  and  supple  fig- 
ure of  twenty;  she  wore  bright  colors 
and  dashing  hats,  and  danced  and  flirted 
and  kept  a  tame-cattery  of  adoring  young 
men.  Winifred  visited  with  Lady  Ingles- 
wood because  she  believed  that,  in  these 
democratic  days,  it  was  the  duty  of  county 
famiHes  to  outmatch  the  proletariat  in 
solidarity;  but,  with  every  protest  of  her 
gentlewoman's  soul,  she  disapproved  of 
La'dy  Ingleswood.  Yet  now,  to  her  ap- 
palling dismay,  she  saw  that,  with  the 
aid  of  paint,  powder,  and  peroxide,  Lady 
Ingleswood  had  managed  to  keep  young. 
For  thirty  years,  to  Winifred's  certain 


knowledge,  she  had  not  altered.  The 
blasting  hand  that  had  swept  over  Madge 
Donovan's  face  had  passed  her  by. 

Winifred  envied  the  woman's  power 
of  attraction.  She  read,  with  a  curious 
interest,  hitherto  disregarded  advertise- 
ments. They  were  so  alluring,  they 
seemed  so  convincing.  Such  a  cosmetic 
used  by  queens  of  song  and  beauty  re- 
stored the  roses  of  girlhood ;  under  such 
a  treatment,  wrinkles  disappeared  within 
a  week — there  were  the  photographs  to 
prove  it.  All  over  London  bubbled  foun- 
tains of  youth,  at  a  mere  guinea  or  so  a 
dip.  She  sent  for  a  little  battery  of 
washes  and  powders,  and,  when  it  ar- 
rived, she  locked  herself  in  her  bedroom. 
But  the  sight  of  the  first  unaccustomed 
— and  unskillfuUy  applied — dab  of  rouge 
on  her  cheek  terrified  her.  She  realized 
what  she  was  doing.  No !  Ten  thousand 
times  no !  Her  old-maidishness,  her  puri- 
tanism  revolted.  She  flew  to  her  hand- 
basin  and  vigorously  washed  the  offend- 
ing bloom  away  with  soap  and  water. 
She  would  appear  before  the  man  sh^ 
loved  just  as  she  was — if  need  be,  in  the 
withered  truth  of  a  Madge  Donovan.  .  .  . 
And,  after  all,  had  her  beauty  faded  so 
utterly?  Her  glass  said  "No."  But  her 
glass  mocked  her,  for  how  could  she  con- 
jure up  the  young  face  of  twenty  which 
Roger  Orme  carried  in  his  mind,  and 
compare  it  with  the  present  image? 

SHE  sat  in  the  garden,  this  blazing 
July  afternoon,  waiting  for  him,  her 
heart  beating  with  the  love  of  years  ago, 
and  the  shrinking  fear  in  her  eyes.  Pres- 
ently she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and 
she  saw  the  open  fly  of  "The  Red  Lion" 
— Dunsfield's  chief  hotel — crawling  up 
the  drive,  and  in  it  was  a  man  wearing 
a  straw  hat.  She  fluttered  a  timid  hand- 
kerchief, but  the  man,  not  looking  in  her 
direction,  did  not  respond.  She  crossed 
the  lawn  to  the  terrace,  feeling  hurt,  and 
entered  the  drawing-room  by  the  open 
French  window  and  stood  there,  her  back 
to  the  light.  Soon  he  was  announced. 
She  went  forward  to  meet  him. 
"My  dear  Roger,  welcome  home." 
He  laughed  and  shook  her  hand  in  a 
hearty  grip. 

"It's  you,  Winifred  ?   How  good  !  Are 
you  glad  to  see  me  back?" 
"Very  glad." 
"And  I." 

"Do  you  find  things  changed?" 
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"Nothing,"  he  declared  with  a  smile; 
"The  house  is  just  the  same."  He  ran 
his  fingers  over  the  corner  of  a  Louis 
XVI  table  near  which  he  was  standing. 
"I  remember  this  table,  in  this  exact  spot, 
twenty  years  ago." 

"And  you  have  scarcely  altered.  I 
should  have  known  you  anywhere." 

"I  should  just  hope  so,"  said  he. 

She  realized,  with  a  queer  little  pang, 
that  time  had  improved  the  appearance  of 
the  man  of  forty-five.  He  was  tall, 
strong,  erect;  few  accusing  lines  marked 
his  clean-shaven,  fllorid,  clear-cut  face;  in 
his  curly  brown  hair  she  could  not  detect 
a  touch  of  grey.  He  had  a  new  air  of 
mastery  and  success  which  expressed  it- 
self in  the  corners  of  his  firm  lips  and 
the  steady,  humorous  gleam  of  his  eyes 

"You  must  be  tired  after  your  hot  train 
journey,"  she  said. 

He  laughed  again.  "Tired?  After  a 
couple  of  hours?  Now,  if  it  had  been 
a  couple  of  days,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  on  the  other  side —  But  go  on  talking, 
just  to  let  me  keep  on  hearing  your 
voice.  It's  yours — I  could  have  recog- 
nized it  over  a  long-distance  telephone — 
and  it's  English.  You've  no  idea  how  de- 
licious it  is.  And  the  smell  of  the  room" 
— he  drew  in  a  deep  breath — "is  you  and 
the  English  country.  I  tell  you,  it's  good 
to  be  back!" 

She  flushed,  his  pleasure  was  so  sin- 
cere, and  she  smiled. 

"But  why  should  we  stand?  Let  me 
take  your  hat  and  stick." 

"Why  shouldn't  we  sit  in  the  garden 
— after  my  hot  and  tiring  journey?" 
They  both  laughed.  "Is  the  old  wistaria 
still  there,  at  the  end  of  the  terrace?" 

She  turned  her  face  away.  "Yes,  still 
there.  Do  you  remember  it?"  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  forget  it?  I  re- 
member every  turn  of  the  house." 

"Let  us  go  outside,  then." 

She  led  the  way,  and  he  followed,  to  the 
trellis  arbor,  a  few  steps  from  the 
drawing-room  door.  The  long  lilac 
blooms  had  gone  with  the  spring,  but  the 
luxuriant  summer  leafage  cast  a  grateful 
shade.  Roger  Orme  sat  in  a  wicker  chair 
and  fanned  himself  .with  his  straw  hat. 

"Delightful!"  he  said.  "And  I  smell 
stocks!  It  does  carry  me  back.  I  won- 
der if  I  have  been  away  at  all." 

"I'm  afraid  you  have,"  said  Winifred 
— "for  twenty  years." 


"Well,  I'm  not  going  away  again.  I've 
had  my  share  of  work.  And  what's  the 
good  of  work  just  to  make  money?  I've 
made  enough.    I  sold  out  before  I  left." 

"But  in  your  letters  you  always  said 
you  liked  America." 

"So  I  did.  It's  the  only  country  in 
the  world  for  the  young  and  eager.  If 
I  had  been  born  there,  I  should  have  no 
use  for  Dunsfield.  But  a  man  born  and 
bred  among  old,  sleepy  things  has  the 
nostalgia  of  old,  sleepy  things  in  his 
blood.  Now  tell  me  about  the  sleepy  old 
things.    I  want  to  hear." 

"I  think  I  have  written  to  you  about 
everything  that  ever  happened  in  Duns- 
field,"  she  said. 

But  still  there  were  gaps  to  be  bridged 
in  the  tale  of  births  and  marriages  and 
deaths,  the  main  chronicles  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  had  a  surprising  memory, 
and  plucked  obscure  creatures  from  the 
past  whom  even  Winifred  had  forgotten. 

"It's  almost  miraculous  how  you  re- 
member." 

"It's  a  faculty  I've  had  to  cultivate," 
said  he. 

They  talked  about  his  immediate  plans. 
He  was  going  to  put  The  Lodge  into  thor- 
ough repair,  bring  everything  up-to-date, 
lay  in  electric  light  and  a  central  heating 
installation,  fix  bathrooms  wherever 
bathrooms  would  go,  and  find  a  place 
somewhere  for  a  billiard-room.  His  sur- 
veyor had  already  made  his  report,  and 
was  to  meet  him  at  the  house  the  follow- 
ing morning.  As  for  decorations,  cur- 
taining, carpeting,  and  such-like  aesthetic 
aspects,  he  was  counting  on  Winifred's 
assistance.  He  thought  that  blues  and 
browns  would  harmonize  with  the  oak 
paneling  in  the  dining-room.  Until  the 
house  was  ready,  his  headquarters  would 
be  "The  Red  Lion."  ^ 

"You  see,  I'm  going  to  begin  right 
now,"  said  he. 

She  admired  his  vitality,  his  certainty 
of  accomplishment.  The  Hall  was  still 
lit  by  lamps  and  candles;  and  although, 
on  her  return  from  a  visit,  she  had  often 
deplored  the  absence  of  electric  light,  she 
had  shrunk  from  the  strain  and  worry 
of  an  innovation.  And  here  was  Roger 
turning  the  whole  house  inside  out  more 
cheerfully  than  she  would  turn  out  a 
drawer.  "You'll  help  me,  won't  you  ?"  he 
asked.  "I  want  a  home  with  a  touch  of 
the  woman  in  it;  I've  lived  so  long  in 
masculine  stiflfness." 
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"You  know  what  I  should  love  to  do 
anything  I  could,  Roger,"  she  replied  hap- 
pily. 

HE  remarked  again  that  it  was  good 
to  be  back.  No  more  letters — they 
were  unsatisfactory,  after  all.  He  hoped 
she  had  not  resented  his  business  man's 
habit  of  typewriting.  This  was  in  the 
year  of  grace,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  and,  save  for  Roger's  letters, 
typewritten  documents  came  as  seldom  as 
judgment  summonses  to  Duns  Hall. 
"We  go  ahead  in  America,"  said  he. 
"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding 
place  to  new.'  I  accept  it,"  she  said  with 
a  smile. 

"What  I've  longed  for  in  Dunsfield," 
he  said,  "is  the  old  order  that  doesn't 
change.  I  don't  believe  anything  has 
changed." 

She  plucked  up  her  courage.  Now  she 
would  challenge  him — ^get  it  over  at  once. 
She  would  watch  his  lips  as  he  answered. 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  have  changed, 
Roger." 

"In  what  way?" 

"I  am  no  longer  twenty." 

"Your  voice  is  just  the  same." 

Shocked,  she  put  up  her  delicate  hands. 
"Don't— it  hurts!" 

"What?" 

"You  needn't  have  put  it  that  way — 
you  might  have  told  a  polite  lie." 

He  rose,  turned  aside,  holding  the  back 
of  the  wicker  chair. 

"I've  got  something  to  tell  you,"  he 
said  abruptly.  "You  would  have  to  find 
out  soon,  so  you  may  as  well  know  now. 
But  don't  be  alarmed  or  concerned.  I 
can't  see  your  face." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I've  been  stone  blind  for  fifteen 
years." 

"Blind?" 

She  sat  for  some  moments  paralyzed. 
It  was  inconceivable.  This  man  was  so 
strong,  so  alive,  so  masterful,  with  the 
bright  face  and  keen,  humorous  eyes — 
and  blind!  A  trivial  undercurrent  of 
thought  ran  subconsciously  beneath  her 
horror.  She  had  wondered  why  he  had 
insisted  on  sounds  and  scents,  why  he 
had  kept  his  stick  in  his  hand,  why  he  had 
touched  things — tables,  window  jambs, 
chairs — now  she  knew.  Roger  went  on 
talking,  and  she  heard  him  in  a  dream. 
He  had  not  informed  her  when  he  was 
stricken,  because  he  had  wished  to  spare 


Her  unnecessary  anxiety.  Also,  he  was 
proud,  perhaps  hard,  and  resented  sym- 
pathy. He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  win 
through  in  spite  of  his  affliction.  For 
some  years  it  had  been  the  absorbing  pas- 
sion of  his  life.  He  had  won  through  like 
many  another,  and,  as  the  irreparable  de- 
tachment of  the  retina  had  not  disfigured 
his  eyes,  it  was  his  joy  to  go  through  the 
world  Hke  a  seeing  man,  hiding  his  blind- 
ness from  the  casual  observer.  By  dic- 
tated letter  he  could  never  have  made  her 
understand  how  trifling  a  matter  it  was. 

"And  I've  deceived  you!"  he  laughed. 

Tears  had  been  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
At  his  laugh  she  gave  way.  An  answer- 
ing choke,  hysterical,  filled  her  throat,  and 
she  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing.  He  laid 
his  hand  tenderly  on  her  head. 

"My  dear,  don't.  I  am  the  happiest 
man  alive.  And,  as  for  eyes,  I'm  rich 
enough  to  buy  a  hundred  pairs.  I'm  a 
perfect  Argus !" 

But  Winifred  Goode  wept  uncontrol- 
ably.  There  was  deep  pity  for  him  in 
her  heart,  but — never  to  be  revealed  to 
mortal — there  was  also  horrible,  terrif}^- 
ing  joy.  She  gripped  her  hands  and  sob- 
bed frantically  to  keep  herself  from 
laughter.  A  women's  sense  of  humor  is 
often  cruel,  only  to  be  awakened  by 
tragic  incongruities.  She  had  passed 
through  her  month's  agony  and  shame 
for  a  blind  man. 

At  last  she  mastered  herself.  "For- 
give me,  dear  Roger.  It  was  a  dread- 
ful shock.  Blindness  has  always  been  to 
me  too  awful  for  thought — like  being 
buried  alive." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  said  cheerily.  "I've 
run  a  successful  business  in  the  dark — 
real  estate — buying  and  selling  and  de- 
veloping land,  you  know— a  thing  which 
requires  a  man  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
and  which  he  couldn't  do  if  he  were 
buried  alive.  It's  a  confounded  nuisance, 
I  admit,  but  so  is  gout.  Not  half  as  irri- 
tating as  the  position  of  a  man  I  once 
knew  who  had  both  hands  cut  off." 

She  shivered.   "That's  horrible." 

"It  is,"  said  he,  "but  blindness  isn't." 

The  maid  appeared  with  the  tea-tray, 
which  she  put  on  a  rustic  table.  It  was 
then  that  Winifred  noticed  the  little  proud 
awkwardness  of  the  blind  man.  There 
was  pathos  in  his  insistent  disregard  of 
his  affliction.  The  imperfectly  cut  lower 
half  of  a  watercress  sandwich  fell  on  his 
coat  and  stayed  there.   She  longed  to  pick 
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it  off,  but  did  not  dare^  for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing him.  He  began  to  talk  again  of  the 
house — ^the  scheme  of  decoration. 

"Oh,  it  all  seems  so  sad!"  she  cried. 

"What?" 

"You'll  not  be  able  to  see  the  beautiful 
things." 

"Good  Heavens,"  he  retorted,  "do  you 
think  I  am  quite  devoid  of  imagination? 
And  do  you  suppose  no  one  will  enter  the 
house  but  myself?" 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  she  admit- 
ted. 

"As  for  the  interior,  I've  got  the  plan 
in  my  head,  and  could  walk  about  it  now 
bHndfold,  only  that's  unnecessary;  and 
when  it's  all  fixed  up,  I'll  have  a  ground 
model  made  of  every  room,  showing 
every  piece  of  furniture,  so  that,  when  I 
get  in,  I'll  know  the  size,  shape,  color, 
quality  of  every  blessed  thing  in  the 
house.   You  see  if  I  don't." 

"These  gifts  are  a  merciful  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence." 

"Maybe,"  said  he  dryly.  "Only  they 
were  about  the  size  of  bacteria  when  I 
started,  and  it  took  me  years  of  incessant 
toil  to  develop  them." 

He  asked  to  be  shown  around  the  gar- 
den. She  took  him  up  the  gravelled 
walks  beside  her  gay  borders  and  her 
roses,  telling  him  the  names  and  varie- 
ties of  the  flowers.  Once  he  stopped  and 
frowned. 

"I've  lost  my  bearings.  We  ought  to 
be  passing  under  the  shade  of  the  old 
walnut  tree." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  mar- 
veling at  his  accuracy.  "It  stood  a  few 
steps  back,  but  it  was  blown  clean  down 
three  years  ago.  It  had  been  dead  for  a 
long  time." 

HE    chuckled    as    he    strolled  on. 
"There's  nothing  makes  me  so  mad 
as  to  be  mistaken." 

Some  time  later,  on  their  return  to  the 
terrace,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"But  you'll  stay  for  dinner,  Roger," 
she  exclaimed.  "I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
you  spending  your  first  evening  at  home 
in  that  awful  *Red  Lion'." 

"That's  very  dear  of  you,  Winnie," 
he  said,  evidently  touched  by  the  softness 
in  her  voice.  "I'll  dine  with  pleasure,  but 
I  must  get  off  some  letters  first.  I'll 
come  back.  You've  no  objection  to  my 
bringing  my  man  with  me?" 

"Why,  of  course  not."    She  laid  her 


hand  lightly  on  his  arm.  "Oh,  Roger, 
dear,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  sorry 
I  am^f  how  my  heart  aches  for  you !" 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said — "don't  worry 
a  little  bit,  and,  if  you  really  wa^t  to  help 
me,  never  let  me  feel  that  you  notice  I'm 
blind.    Forget  it,  as  I  do." 

"I'll  try,"  she  said. 

"That's  right."  He  held  her  hand  for 
a  second  or  two,  kissed  it,  and  dropped  it, 
abruptly.  "God  bless  you !"  said  he.  "It's 
good  to  be  with  you  again." 

When  he  was  gone,  Winifred  Goode 
returned  to  her  seat  by  the  clipped  yew 
and  cried  a  little,  after  the  manner  of 
women.  And,  after  the  manner  of  women, 
she  dreamed  dreams  oblivious  of  the  flight 
of  time  till  her  maid  came  out  and  hur- 
ried her  indoors. 

She  dressed  with  elaborate  care,  in  her 
best  and  costliest,  and  wore  more  jewels 
than  she  would  have  done  had  her  guest 
been  of  normal  sight,  feeling  oddly 
shaken  by  the  thought  of  his  intense 
imaginative  vision.  In  trying  to  fasten 
the  diamond  clasp  of  a  velvet  band  round 
her  neck,  her  fingers  trembled  so  much 
that  the  maid  came  to  her  assistance.  Her 
mind  was  in  a  whirl.  Roger  had  left 
her  a  headstrong,  dissatisfied  boy.  He 
had  returned,  the  romantic  figure  of  a 
conqueror,  all  the  more  romantic  and  con- 
quering by  reason  of  his  triumph  over  the 
powers  of  darkness.  In  his  deep  affec- 
tion she  knew  her  place  was  secure.  The 
few  hours  she  had  passed  with  him  had 
shown  her  that  he  was  a  man  trained  in 
the  significance  not  only  of  words,  but 
also  of  his  attitude  toward  individual  men 
and  women.  He  would  not  have  said 
"God  bless  you !"  unless  he  meant  it.  She 
appreciated  to  the  full  his  masculine 
strength;  she  took  to  her  heart  his  mas- 
culine tenderness ;  she  had  a  woman's  pity 
for  his  affliction;  she  felt  unregenerate 
exultancy  at  the  undetected  crime  of  lost 
beauty,  and  yet  she  feared  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  vanished  sense.  She  loved 
him  with  a  passionate  recrudescence  of 
girlish  sentiment ;  but  the  very  thing  that 
might  have,  that  ought  to  have,  that  she 
felt  it  indecent  not  to  have,  inflamed  all 
her  woman's  soul  and  thrown  her  reck- 
less into  his  arms,  raised  between  them  an 
impalpable  barrier  against  which  she 
dreaded  lest  she  might  be  dashed  and 
bruised. 

At  dinner  this  feeling  was  intensified. 
Roger  made  little  or  no  allusion  to  his 
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blindness;  he  talked  with  the  ease  of  the 
cultivated  man  of  the  world.  He  had 
humor,  gaiety,  charm.  As  a  mere  com- 
panion, she  had  rarely  met,  during  her 
long  seclusion,  a  man  so  instinctive  in 
sympathy,  so  quick  in  diverting  talk  into 
a  channel  of  interest.  In  a  few  flashing 
yet  subtle  questions,  he  learned  what  she 
wore.  The  diamond  clasp  to  the  black 
velvet  band  he  recognized  as  having  been 
her  mother's.  He  complimented  her  deli- 
cately on  her  appearance,  as  though  he 
saw  her  clearly,  in  the  adorable  twilight 
beauty  that  was  really  hers.  There-  were 
moments  when  it  seemed  impossible  that 
he  should  be  blind.  But  behind  his  chair, 
silent,  impassive,  arresting,  freezing,  hov- 
ered his  Chinese  body-servant,  capped, 
pig-tailed,  loosely  clad  in  white,  a  creature 
as  unreal  in  Dunsfield  as  gnome  or  mer- 
man, who,  with  the  unobtrusiveness  of  a 
shadow  from  another  world,  served,  in 
the  mechanics  of  the  meal,  as  an  accepted, 
disregarded,  and  unnoticed  pair  of  eyes 
for  his  master.  The  noble  Tudor  dining- 
room,  with  its  great  carved  oak  chimney- 
piece,  its  stately  gilt-framed  portraits,  its 
Jacobean  sideboards  and  presses,  all  in 
the  gloom  of  the  spent  illumination  of  the 
candles  on  the  daintily-set  table,  familiar 
to  her  from  her  earliest  childhood,  part 
of  her  conception  of  the  cosmos,  part  of 
her  very  self,  seemed  metamorphosed  into 
the  unnreal,  the  phantasmagoric,  by  the 
presence  of  this  white-clad,  exotic  figure 
— not  a  man,  but  an  eerie  embodiment  of 
the  sense  of  sight. 

Her  reason  told  her  that  the  Chinese 
servant  was  but  an  ordinary  serving-man, 
performing  minutely  specified  duties  for 
a  generous  wage.  But  the  duties  were 
performed  magically,  like  conjuror's 
tricks.  It  was  practically  impossible  to 
say  who  cut  up  Roger's  meat,  who  helped 
him  to  salt  or  to  vegetables,  who  guided 
his  hand  unerringly  to  the  wine  glass.  So 
abnormally  exquisite  was  the  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  two,  that  Roger  seemed 
to  have  the  man  under  mesmeric  control. 
The  idea  bordered  on  the  monstrous. 
Winifred  shivered  through  the  dinner,  in 
spite  of  Roger's  bright  talk,  and  grate- 
fully welcomed  the  change  of  the 
drawing-room,  whither  the  white-vestured 
automaton  did  not  follow. 

"Will  you  do  me  a  favor,  Winnie?"  he 
asked  during  the  evening.  "Meet  me  at 
fThe  Lodge  tomorrow  at  eleven,  and  help 
ine  interview  these  building  people.  Then 


you  can  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  from  the 
very  start." 

She  said  somewhat  tremulously :  "Why 
do  you  want  me  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie?" 

"Good  Heavens,"  he  cried,  "aren't  you 
the  only  human  creature  in  this  country 
I  care  a  straw  about  ?" 

"Is  that  true,  Roger?" 

"Sure,"  said  he.  After  a  little  span  of 
silence  he  laughed.  "People  on  this  side 
don't  say  *sure.'  That's  sheer  Ameri- 
can." 

"I  like  it,"  said  Winifred. 

When  he  parted  from  her,  he  again 
kissed  her  hand  and  again  said:  "God 
bless  you !"  She  accompanied  him  to  the 
hall,  where  the  Chinaman,  ghostly  in  the 
dimness,  was  awaiting  him  with  hat  and 
coat.  Suddenly  she  felt  that  she  abhorred 
the  Chinaman. 

THAT  night  she  slept  but  little,  striv- 
ing to  analyze  her  feelings.  Of  one 
fact  only  did  the  dawn  bring  certainty — 
that,  for  all  her  love  of  him,  for  all  his 
charm,  for  all  his  tenderness  toward  her, 
during  dinner  she  had  feared  him  hor- 
ribly. 

She  saw  him  the  next  morning  in  a 
new  and  yet  oddly  familiar  phase.  He 
was  attended  by  his  secretary,  a  pallid 
man  with  a  pencil,  note-book,  and  docu- 
ments, forever  at  his  elbow,  ghostly,  au- 
tomatic, during  their  wanderings  with  the 
surveyor  through  the  bare  and  desolate 
old  house. 

She  saw  the  master  of  men  at  work, 
accurate  in  every  detail  of  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme,  abrupt,  imperious,  denying 
difficulties  with  harsh  impatience.  He 
leaned  over  his  secretary  and  pointed  to 
portions  of  the  report  just  as,  though  he 
could  read  them,  and  ordered  their  modi- 
fication. 

"Mr.  Withers,"  he  said  once  to  the 
surveyor,  who  was  raising  objections,  "I 
always  get  what  I  want  because  I  make 
dead  sure  that  what  I  want  is  attainable. 
I'm  not  an  idealist.  If  I  say  a  thing  is 
to  be  done,  it  has  got  to  be  done,  and  it's 
up  to  you  or  to  someone  else  to  do  it." 

They  went  through  the  house  from  fur- 
nace to  garret,  the  pallid  secretary  ever 
at  Roger's  elbow,  ever  rendering  him 
imperceptible  services,  ever  identifying 
himself  with  the  sightless  man,  mysteri- 
ously^ following  his  thoughts,  co-ordinat- 
ing his  individuality  with  that  of  his  mas- 
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ter.  He  was  iCss  a  man  than  a  trained  fac- 
ulty, like  the  Chinese  servant.  And  again 
Winifred  shivered  and  felt  afraid. 

More  and  more  during  the  weeks  that 
followed,  did  she  realize  the  iron  will  and 
irresistible  force  of  the  man  she  loved. 
He  seemed  to  lay  a  relentless  grip  on  all 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and 
compel  them  to  the  expression  of  himself. 
Only  toward  her  was  he  gentle  and  con- 
siderate. Many  times  she  accompanied 
him  to  London  to  the  great  shops,  the 
self-effacing  secretary  shadow-like  at  his 
elbow,  and  discussed  with  him  colors  and 
materials,  and  he  Hstened  to  her  with  af- 
fectionate deference.  She  often  noticed 
that  the  secretary  translated  into  other 
terms  her  description  of  things.  This  ir- 
ritated her,  and  once  she  suggested  leav- 
ing the  secretary  behind.  Surely,  she 
urged,  she  could  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary.   He  shook  his  head. 

"No,  my  dear,"  he  said  very  kindly. 
"Jukes  sees  for  me.  I  shouldn't  Hke  you 
to  see  for  me  in  the  way  Jukes  does." 

She  was  the  only  person  from  whom 
he  would  take  advice  or  suggestion,  and 
she  rendered  him  great  service  in  the 
tasteful  equipment  of  the  house  and  in 
the  engagement  of  a  staff  of  servants. 
So  free  a  hand  did  he  allow  her  in  cer- 
tain directions,  so  obviously  and  deliber- 
ately did  he  withdraw  from  her  sphere 
of  operations,  that  she  was  puzzled.  It 
was  not  until  later,  when  she  knew  him 
better,  that  the  picture  vaguely  occurred 
to  her  of  him  caressing  her  tenderly  with 
one  hand,  and  holding  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  throat  with  the  other. 

On  the  day  when  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  new  home,  they  walked  to- 
gether through  the  rooms.  In  high  spirits, 
boyishly  elated,  he  gave  her  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  marvelous  gifts  of  memory, 
minutely  describing  each  bit  of  furniture 
and  its  position  in  every  room,  the  color 
scheme,  the  texture  of  curtains,  the  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  the  knick-knacks  on 
mantlepieces'  and  tables.  And  when  he 
had  done,  he  put  his  arm  round  her. 

"But  for  you,  Winnie,"  said  he,  "this 
would  be  the  dreariest  possible  kind  of 
place;  but  the  spirit  of  you  pervades  it 
and  makes  it  a  fragrant  paradise." 

The  words  and  tone  were  lover-like, 
and  so  was  his  clasp.  She  felt  very  near 
him,  very  happy,  and  her  heart  throbbed 
quickly.  She  was  ready  to  give  her  life 
to  him. 


"You  are  making  me  a  proud  woman," 
she  murmured. 

He  patted  her  shoulder  and  laughed  as 
he  released  her. 

"I  only  say  what's  true,  my  dear,"  he 
replied,  and  then  abruptly  skipped  from 
sentiment  to  practical  talk. 

Winifred  had  a  touch  of  dismay  and 
disappointment.  Tears  started,  which  she 
wiped  away  furtively.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  accept  him,  in  spite  of  Wang 
Fu  and  Mr.  Jukes,  if  he  should  make  her 
a  proposal  of  marriage.  She  had  been 
certain  that  the  moment  had  come.  But 
he  made  no  proposal. 

She  waited.  She  waited  a  long  time. 
In  the  meanwhile,  she  continued  to  be 
Roger's  intimate  friend  and  eagerly- 
sought  companion.  .  One  day  his  highly- 
paid  and  efficient  housekeeper  came  to 
consult  her.  The  woman  desired  to  give 
notice.  Her  place  was  too  difficult.  She 
could  scarcely  believe  the  master  was 
blind.  He  saw  too  much,  he  demanded 
too  much.  She  could  say  nothing  ex- 
plicit, save  that  she  was  frightened.  She 
wept,  after  the  nature  of  upset  house- 
keepers. Winifred  soothed  her  and  ad- 
vised her  not  to  throw  up  so  lucrative  a 
post,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, she  spoke  to  Roger.  He  laughed 
his  usual  careless  laugh. 

"They  all  begin  that  way  with  me,  but 
after  a  while  they're  broken  in.  You  did 
quite  right  to  tell  Mrs.  Strode  to  stay." 

And  after  a  few  months  Winifred  saw 
a  change  in  Mrs.  Strode,  and  not  only  in 
Mrs.  Strode,  but  in  all  the  servants  whom 
she  had  engaged.  They  worked  the  house- 
hold like  parts  of  a  flawless  machine. 
They  grew  to  be  imperceptible,  shadowy, 
automatic,  like  Wang  Fu  and  Mr.  Jukes. 

THE  months  passed  and  melted  into 
years.  Roger  Orme  became  a  great 
personage  in  the  neighborhood.  He  in- 
terested himself  in  local  affairs,  served  on 
the  urban  district  council  and  on  boards 
innumerable.  They  made  him  Mayor  of 
Dunsfield.  He  subscribed  largely  to 
charities  and  entertained  on  a  sumptuous 
scale.  He  ruled  the  little  world,  setting 
a  ruthless  heel  on  proud  necks  and  making 
the  humble  his  instruments.  Mr.  Jukes 
died,  and  other  secretaries  came,  and  those 
who  were  not  instantly  dismissed  grew 
to  be  like  Mr.  Jukes.  In  the  course  of 
time  Roger  entered  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  the  division.   He  became  a  force 
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in  politics,  in  public  affairs.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  Royal  Commissions,  com- 
mittees of  inquiry,  his  name  was  the  first 
to  occur  to  ministers,  and  he  was  invari- 
ably respected,  dreaded,  and  hated  by  his 
colleagues. 

"Why  do  you  work  so  hard,  Roger?'*' 
Winifred  would  ask. 

He  would  say,  with  one  of  his  laughs : 
"Because  there's  a  dynamo  in  me  that 
I  can't  stop." 

And  all  these  years  Miss  Winifred 
Goode  stayed  at  Duns  Hall,  leading  her 
secluded,  lavender-scented  life  when 
Roger  was  in  London,  and  playing  host- 
ess for  him,  with  diffident  graciousness, 
when  he  entertained  at  The  Lodge.  His 
attitude  toward  her  never  varied,  his  need 
of  her  never  lessened. 

He  never  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  At 
first  she  wondered,  pined  a  little,  and 
then,  like  a  brave,  proud  woman,  put  the 
matter  behind  her.  But  she  knew  that  she 
counted  for  much  in  his  strange  existence, 
and  the  knowledge  comforted  her.  And 
as  the  years  went  on,  and  all  the  linger- 
ing shreds  of  youth  left  her,  and  she  grew 
gracefully  into  the  old  lady,  she  came  to 
regard  her  association  with  him  as  a 
spiritual  marriage. 

Then,  after  twenty  years,  the  dynamo 
wore  out  the  fragile  tenement  of  flesh. 
Roger  Orme,  at  sixty-five,  broke  down 
and  lay  on  his  death-bed.  One  day  he 
sent  for  Miss  Winifred  Goode. 

She  entered  the  sick-room,  a  woman  of 
sixty,  white-haired,  wrinkled,  with  only 
the  beauty  of  a  serene  step  across  the 
threshold  of  old  age.  He  bade  the  nurse 
leave  them  alone,  and  put  out  his  hand 
and  held  hers  as  she  sat  beside  the  bed. 

"What  kind  of  a  day  is  it,  Winnie?" 

"As  if  you  didn't  know !  You've  been 
told,  I'm  sure,  twenty  times." 

"What  does  it  matter  what  other  peo- 
ple say  ?  I  want  to  get  at  the  day  through 
you." 

"It's  bright  and  sunny — a  perfect  day 
of  early  summer." 

"What  things  are  out  ?" 

"The  may  and  the  laburnum  and  the 
lilac—" 

"And  the  wistaria?" 

"Yes,  the  wistaria." 

"It's  forty  years  ago,  dear,  and  your 
voice  is  just  the  same.  And  to  me  you 
have  always  been  the  same.  I  can  see 
you  as,  you  sit  there,  with  your  dear,  sen- 
sitive face,  the  creamy  cheek,  in  which 


the  blooa  comes  and  goes — oh.  Heavens, 
so  different  from  the  blowsy,  hard-fea- 
tured girls  nowadays,  who  could  not  blush 
if — well — well — I  know  'em,  although 
I'm  blind — I'm  Argus,  you  know,  dear. 
Yes,  I  can  see  you,  with  your  soft,  brown 
eyes  and  pale  brown  hair  waved  over 
your  pure  brow.  There  is  a  fascinating 
little  kink  on  the  left-hand  side.  Let  me 
feet  it." 

She  drew  her  head  away,  frightened. 
Then  suddenly  she  remembered,  with  a 
pang  of  thankfulness,  that  the  queer  little 
kink  had  defied  the  years,  though  the  pale 
brown  hair  was  white.  She  guided  his 
hand  and  he  felt  the  kink,  and  he  laughed 
in  his  old,  exultant  way. 

"Don't  you  think  I'm  a  miracle,  Win- 
nie?" 

"You're  the  most  wonderful  man  liv- 
ing," she  said. 

"I  shan't  be  living  long.  No,  my  dear, 
don't  talk  platitudes.  I  know.  I'm 
busted.  And  I'm  glad  I'm  going  before  I 
begin  to  dodder.  A  seeing  dodderer  is 
bad  enough,  but  a  blind  dodderer's  only 
fit  for  the  grave.  I've  lived  my  life.  I've 
proved  to  this  stupendous  clot  of  ignor- 
ance that  is  humanity  that  a  blind  man 
can  guide  them  wherever  he  likes.  You 
know  I  refused  a  knighthood.  Any 
tradesman  can  buy  a  knighthood — the  only 
knighthoods  that  count  are  those  that  are 
given  to  artists  and  writers  and  men  of 
science — and,  if  I  could  live,  I'd  raise  hell 
over  the  matter,  and  make  a  differentia- 
tion in  the  titles  of  honor,  between  the 
great  man  and  the  rascally  cheese- 
monger— " 

"My  dear,"  said  Miss  Winifred  Goode, 
"don't  get  so  excited." 

"I'm  only  saying,  Winnie,  that  I  re- 
fused a  knighthood.  But — what  I  haven't 
told  you,  what  I'm  supposed  to  keep  a 
dead  secret — if  I  could  live  a  few  weeks 
longer,  and  I  shan't,  I  should  be  a  Privy 
Councillor — a  thing  worth  being.  I've 
had  the  official  intimation — a  thing  that 
can't  be  bought.  Heavens,  if  I  were  a 
younger  man,  and  there  were  the  life  in 
me,  I  should  be  the  Prime  Minister  of 
this  country — ^the  first  great  blind  ruler 
that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Think  of  it ! 
But  I  don't  want  anything  now.  I'm 
done.  I'm  glad.  The  whole  caboodle  is 
but  leather  and  prunella.  There  is  only 
one  thing  in  the  world  that  is  of  any  im- 
portance." 

"What  is  that,  dear?"  she  asked  quite 
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innocently,  accustomed  to,  but  never  fa* 
miliar  with,  his  vehement  paradox. 
"Love,"  said  he. 

He  gripped  her  hand  hard.  There 
passed  a  few.  seconds  of  tense  silence. 

"Winnie,  dear,"  he  said  at  last,  "will 
you  kiss  me?" 

She  bent  forward,  and  he  put  his  arms 
round  her  neck  and  drew  her  to  him. 
They  kissed  each  other  on  the  lips. 

"It's  forty  years  since  I  kissed  you, 
dear — that  day  under  the  wistaria.  And, 
now  Tm  dying,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  loved 
you  all  the  time,  Winnie.  I'm  a  tough 
nut,  as  you  know,  and  whatever  I  do  J 
do  intensely.  I've  loved  you  intensely, 
furiously." 

She  turned  her  head  away,  unable  to 
bear  the  living  look  in  the  dear,  sightless 
eyes. 

"Why  did  you  never  tell  me?"  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"Would  you  have  married  me?" 

"You  know  I  would,  Roger." 

"At  first  I  vowed  I  would  say  nothing," 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  "until  I  had  a  fit 
home  to  offer  you.  Then  the  blindness 
came,  and  I  vowed  I  wouldn't  speak  until 
I  had  conquered  the  helplessness  of  my 
affliction.    Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  but  when  you  came  home  a  con- 
queror— " 

"I  loved  you  too  much  to  marry  you. 
You  were  far  too  dear  and  precious  to 
come  into  the  intimacy  of  my  life. 
Haven't  you  seen  what  happened  to  all 
those  who  did  ?"  He  raised  his  old  knot- 
ted hands,  clenched  tightly.  "I  squeezed 
them  dry.  I  couldn't  help  it.  My  blind- 
ness made  me  a  coward.  It  has  been 
hell.  The  darkness  never  ceased  to 
frighten  me.  I  lied  when  I  said  it  didn't 
matter.  I  stretched  out  my  hands  like 
tentacles  and  gripped  everyone  within 
reach  in  a  kind  of  madness  of  self-preser- 
vation. I  made  them  give  up  their  souls 
and  sense  to  me.  It  was  some  ghastly 
hypnotic  power  I  seemed  to  have.  When 
I  had  got  them,  they  lost  volition,  indi- 
viduality. They  were  about  as  much  liv- 
ing creatures  to  me  as  my  arm  or  my 
foot.    Don't  you  see?" 


THE  white-haired  woman  looked  at 
the  old  face  working  passionately, 
and  she  felt  once  more  deadly  fear  of  him. 

"But  with  me  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent," she  faltered.  "You  say  you  loved 
me." 

"That's  the  devil  of  it,  my  sweet,  beau- 
tiful Winnie — it  wouldn't  have  been  dif- 
ferent. I  should  have  squeezed  you,  too, 
reduced  yoU  to  the  helpless  thing  that  did 
my  bidding,  sucked  your  life's  blood  from 
you.  I  couldn't  have  resisted.  So  I  kept 
you  away.  Have  I  ever  asked  you  to  use 
your  eyes  for  me?" 

Her  memory  traveled  down  the  years, 
and  she  was  amazed.  She  remembered 
Mr.  Jukes  at  the  great  shops  and  many 
similar  incidents  that  had  puzzled  her. 

"No,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  The  muscles 
of  his  face  relaxed,  and  the  old,  sweet 
smile  came  over  it.  He  reached  again  for 
her  hand  and  caressed  it  tenderly. 

"By  putting  you  out  of  my  life,  I  kept 
you,  dear.  I  kept  you  as  the  one  beau- 
tiful human  thing  I  had.  Every  hour  of 
happiness  I  have  had  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  come  through  you." 

She  said  tearfully:  "You  have  been 
very  good  to  me,  Roger." 

"It's  a  queer  mix-up,  isn't  it  ?"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "Most  people  would  say 
that  I've  ruined  your  life.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  me,  you  might  have  married." 

"No,  dear,"  she  replied.  "I've  had  a 
very  full  and  happy  life." 

The  nurse  came  into  the  room  to  sig- 
nify the  end  of  the  visit,  and  found  them 
hand  in  hand  like  lovers.   He  laughed. 

"Nurse,"  said  he,  you  see  a  dying  but 
jolly  happy  old  man !" 

Two  days  afterwards  Roger  Orme 
died.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral. 
Miss  Winifred  Goode  sat  in  the  old  gar- 
den in  the  shade  of  the  clipped  yew,  and 
looked  at  the  house  in  which  she  had  been 
born,  and  in  which  she  had  passed  her 
sixty  years  of  life,  and  at  the  old  wis- 
taria beneath  which  he  had  kissed  her 
forty  years  ago.  She  smiled  and  mur- 
mured aloud :  "No,  I  would  not  have  had 
a  single  thing  different." 


